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CONCERNING THE TELLING OF 
A STORY. 


I. 


It has been urged elsewhere that the fas- 
cination in a story is natural and has existed 
for all time. A series of succeeding genera- 
tions has produced in turn mythological 
yarns, Iliads and Odysseys, the jester and 
wandering troubadour, and, to-day, our own 
plentiful supply of modern novelists. Pre- 
sumably, then — for human nature is constant 
— Adam told stories to Eve and ( without any 
play upon the words) Eve told stories to 
Adam. Indeed, there is ample enough rea- 
son to suppose that story-telling began with 
the beginning of the world, and that it fas- 
cinated then just as it fascinates now. 

At the same time, it is quite certain that 
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every story does not fascinate. There are 
prosy romances unquestionably, and tales 
that can weary one unfailingly to sleep. So 
that it would seem that the story per se is in- 
sufficient, and that, to some extent, at any 
rate, it is dependent on the manner of its 
presentation. And this conclusion becomes 
more completely obvious when we call to 
mind the fact that many a fine, artistic con- 
ception has been almost ruined by clumsy 
management, and sometimes the poorest 
made attractive in a degree by some touch 
of skilful handling. There is worthless 
music, for example, which is brimful of 
charming melody; and there are worthless 
pictures without number which contain the 
germ of the most beautiful ideas. The artis- 
tic thought is there, but we turn away in 
disappointment because it is not presented in 
artistic shape, its beauty has not been suff- 
ciently revealed. Again, it is not always the 
best plot that has produced the best story, 
nor the most costly silk that has fashioned 
the best-cut dress; and so, to follow out the 
analogy, it becomes apparent that the mere 
possession of good material to work upon 
does not necessarily imply, also, good work. 
Something more is clearly needed — the need 
of modeling, the need of form — in order that 
the artist’s imagining may stand before the 
world a definite and pleasing figure. It is no 
new thing, indeed, for an author to have cried 
over a story of his own, which, in sober 
earnest, was nothing but the purest bathos. 
It could touch the writer because possibly 
he had conceived a beautiful thought, and be- 
cause he could see, through the medium of his 
mind’s eye, that thought in its completeness; 
but by no means whatever could it hope to 
touch anybody else when, from lack of ade- 
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quate expression, it has involved, as it must 
inevitably involve in such circumstances, a 
corresponding lack of intelligent appreciation 
on the part of the reader. The dream that 
has been dreamed remains a dream, a phan- 
tasy, for the process of materialization has 
been neglected. 

Stevenson, perhaps, sums up the question 
with most concise directness: “A work of 
art,” he says, “is first cloudily conceived in 
the mind; during the period of gestation it 
stands more clearly forward from these 
swaddling mists, puts on expressive linea- 
ments, and becomes at length that most fault- 
less, but also, alas! that incommunicable 
product of the human mind, a perfected de- 
sign. On the approach to execution all is 

“changed. The artist must now step down, 
don his working clothes, and become the 
zartisan.” 

Art, in short, is practical. Hence, like all 
things practical, it demands a complementary 
technique; that is, certain rules, maxims, 
guiding principles — call them what you please 
—which will aid in the attaining to a work- 
manlike result. In literature this technique 
has been built up, as is usual, by a 
process. 


slow 
It has moved tentatively; so that it 
reaches us now, not as the mere arbitrary 
dictum of any man, but as the natural and 
steady growth of years of experience and 
observation during which the best and the 
worst writers have contributed, each in their 
respective way, to show the methods that 
are good and the methods that are bad. The 
tresulting lesson is, perhaps, less complete 
than one could have wished, and there is still 
much that stands beyond our comprehension. 
On the other hand, there is much that is pre- 
«cise, definite, and unmistakably clear, and this 
may be said unhesitatingly of those rules 
which apply to the management of the climax 
im fiction. Here there are three rules which 


may not be broken — the climax, to be effec-- 


‘tive, must be unforeseen, conclusive, and in- 
evitable. 

In illustration of the first of these laws — 
the law of unforeseenness — one recalls a re- 
cent episode. It happened somewhat after 
this fashion : — 


A certain person with a pretty wit, as they 
were wont to say in olden days, and with an 
undoubted knack of spinning a dinner-table 
yarn, was engaged upon his latest adventure. 
He had been traveling in some out-of-the- 
way part of France, so he told us, and, know- 
ing little of the language, complications soon 
arose ; one of these, in particular, one con- 
cerning Cheshire cheese, proving a special 
source of amusement. Cheshire cheese ! 
The waiter at the inn had never heard of it. 
He was desolated, of course, he was dis- 
tracted, but, a sudden inspiration ! He 
rushed off and returned with butter! The 
ensuing explanation left him still desolated, 
but not one whit shaken in courage. He 
paused a moment, and pondered deeply ; 
then, without a word, he withdrew, and this 
time came back triumphantly with a spoon ! 
And so, in due course, many things were 
brought, all unrelated to Cheshire cheese. 
Until at last, just when hope was dying out 
and all, that waiter’s shoulders 
themselves unexpectedly a dozen 
inches or more. ‘Ah! mon Dieu !” —the 
light had dawned, and his smile of satisfac- 


for good 
raised 


tion spoke more eloquently even than the 
words — “ It ees — it ees — ze cheese of Ches- 
tair !’ 


Well, on the present occasion the story- 


teller had got as far as the incident of the 
We had smiled at the butter, we 
laughed outright at the spoon; and with all 
the greater merriment because 
the real tit-bit, was yet to come. 


spt On, 


the climax, 
And it was 
at this critical moment that one of the com- 
pany interrupted. He 
and he 


Frenchman, 
gesture of 


was a 
leaned forward with a 
apology. 
M’sieu,” he = said, “but in 
France we speak of ze cheese of Chestair.” 

It was, of course, an earnest endeavor to 
keep the wanderer straight, to help him out 
of his trouble ; but, as you see, it just played 
Hades itself with the story. In an instant 
the whole fabric had fallen to the ground, the 
fat was in the fire, the game was up ; for the 
story was no longer a story —the show had 
been given away. 

In dealing with a scientific problem, the 
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one thing that matters is the truth. It fol- 
lows that the scientific writer is free either 
to adduce his evidenge in the first place, and 
by gradual steps reveal the conclusion, or, 
alternatively, to state his conclusion straight 
away and then proceed to prove it; in either 
case the interest remains. Not so, however, 
with the telling of a story. Here the reach- 
ing of the truth automatically rings down the 
curtain ; for if the reader’s attention is to be 
actively aroused by the story and fairly fixed 
upon it, he will have you keep him in uncer- 
tainty from the opening chapter to the last. 
For him it must be a period of tenter-hooks. 
He must live always and without ceasing in a 
state of conjecture, surmise, and expectancy 
— what will happen next ? And what is the 
end to be ? The Sherlock Holmes mysteries, 
for instance, or the fate of Little Nell! But 
had Dickens started the other way about, had 
he first told us how it all would end, or had 
Conan Doyle begun by showing just exactly 
“how the trick was done,” it is undeniable 
that an immediate loss of interest would re- 
sult. And as obvious as the fact itself is the 
simple explanation vf it—that, by this 
change of method, the author’s avowed pur- 
pose is abandoned, and for romance he has 
substituted history. Yes, but not real his- 
tory, mark you — only a record of imaginary 
events concerning imaginary people. 

Of those who have lived in the world, who 
have controlled and guided it, we shall always 
love to hear, of Caesar, Alexander, and Napo- 
leon. There is a lesson to be learned from 
their methods—a _ practical lesson —and 
therefore an importance attaching to their 
most trifling actions. These have a value ; 
they stand as examples. With the creatures 
of some man’s fancy, on the other hand, it 
must necessarily be different. Their acts and 
the result of their acts are mere fancy, like 
themselves, and we cannot be sure that they 
will teach us aright. Maybe yes, maybe no ; 
but they have not lived, these people ; they 
haye not been put to the test, and nothing has 
really ever happened. Perhaps it all turned 
out just as we are told, perhaps it did nothing 
of the sort — who shall say ? And when once 
one comes to ask this question in history, all 


concern in it is dead —for the simple reason 
that a history built of the imagination is not 
a history at all. 

But in speculation as to the future, in that 
sense of wonderment and doubt — often 
pleasurable, often very much the reverse — 
there is always some interest to be found ; 
for it is of the essence of our very existence 
—the question, how will it end? It crops 
up, does it not, at every moment, in every 
affair? And we cannot get quit of it. The 
soldier on the battlefield, the diplomatist 
contemplating a coup, the artist struggling to 
express some fresh conception, and the 
humblest individual dealing only with the 
humblest responsibilities —the smallest as 
well as the greatest—each always and 
equally faces the problem. The thought may 
spur on ambition, or it may palsy the mind 
and the hand with fear ; but certainly it influ- 
ences without ceasing. How will it end! 
Failure or success, happiness or misery, life 
itself depends upon the answer. 

What wonder, then, if a question of so 
much personal import should widen in its 
scope and extend beyond the personal ? 
What more natural than that we should ask 
the same question for others that we so con- 
stantly ask for ourselves ? And that, when 
we come to read a novel —a study of human 
life, and feeling, and emotion, we should find 
a deep and absorbing interest in the sequel ? 
These people are duplicates of ourselves, the 
same bodies, the same souls, the same 
humanity ; and we demand that the chiefest 
interest in our lives be reproduced in theirs. 
Uncertainty as to the future, therefore — our 
own daily experience — has become a neces- 
sity to the story ; and uncertainty as to the 
future means nothing more nor less than an 
unforeseen climax. 

And this brings us easily to the second law, 
which says that the climax shall be conclu- 
sive, that the end shall be the end. The rea- 
sons already given would, taken alone, suffi- 
ciently advocate the need of this law. But 
beyond this, again, we remember that the 
common consequence of any high degree of 
tension is reaction. After a fever comes las- 
situde ; after any strong stirring of the emo- 
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tions — even though of a pleasurable kind — 
comes indifference, and sometimes — if the 
indifference be not promptly checked by dis- 
traction — disgust. Here, then, is a stand- 
ing menace to the triumph of any story. 
“Of course!” you exclaim; “that is 
obvious.” And so, indeed, it is. But one 
may, at any rate, point to the fact that the 
obvious has not always been apparent to a 
very large number of writers — perhaps to 
the majority — and that it is no unusual ex- 
perience to find that, with the tale finished, 
: there are yet many pages of dull, prosy ex- 
planation to follow. The thrill is over, the 
excitement is past and done with, but this 
clumsy fellow — this author without a method 
‘— would have us still read on. And why ? 
. Simply because he has “ foozled”’ the story. 
-He has not taken the trouble, or he has not 
. possessed the skill to arrange that the ex- 
 gplanation and the end shall come together, 
‘or’ almost together ; and when he reaches 
_ the finish, bless his heart ! he has practically 
got to begin all over again. 
At the same time, and by way of contra- 
, diction, it is undeniably true that there are 
“jnstances of successful stories which have 
_ violated this law of climax —in particular, 
.ptevenson’s “ Jekyll and Hyde.” The finding 
“of Jekyll’s dead body ends the story — it is 
the thrill, the reaching of the fever point — 
and yet the book runs on for a third its 
length again! What is to be said to that ? 
Well, as it would there .are two 
things to be said ; first, that so exceptional 
a story as “Jekyll and Hyde” is hardly to 
be measured by ordinary standards; and 
second, that only so exceptional a story 
could have held its head up against such 
shocking mismanagement. It may be that 
nothing better was possible. The subject 
was complex, the explanation arily 
lengthy, and its inclusion somewhere or other 
certainly. indispensable. And I[ am_ not 
aware that any one is prepared to suggest a 
more satisfactory, plan than that devised by 
Stevenson himself. - That, however, is beside 
the point. The fact. remains that the author 
was beaten by his own story, that he has 
given us an end which was really a begin- 


seem, 


ning, and that he has handed down to pos- 
terity a very excellent specimen of genuine 
unadulterated anti-climax. The weakness is 
there — there are no two ways about it ; yet 
must the story continue to live for the bril- 
liance of its conception, the charm of its 
writing, and the dramatic handling of its 
separate incidents. These things are irre- 
sistible, and they carry us along in a whirl- 
wind, safely past the rocks, safely out of the 
breakers. A wonderful romance, it has suc- 
ceeded in spite of its defects, and not in can- 
sequence of them. 

The attitude of the reader, then —his 
natural interest in the final outcome of the 
story, and his equally natural loss of interest 
when once that outcome has been announced 
— demands from the author obedience to the 
two first laws which govern the setting of 
the climax. That same attitude demands, 
also, that the third law —the law of inevi- 
tableness — shall be no less respected. 

Here the issue is plain enough, and de- 
pends for its elucidation upon nothing more 
subtle than the commonest of common sense. 
Our author has set forth to reach a given 
conclusion by means of certain evidence — 
by the recital of a number of episodes, inci- 
dents, and adventures all working for the 
climax. Clearly, then, that climax — when 
ultimately disclosed and tested by the evi- 
dence advanced — must bear upon its face the 
stamp of a convincing probability. Not, 
understand me, that we shall be able to fore- 
stall the secret —that, we know, would be 
the poorest story of all ; but rather that, with 
the secret revealed, we shall at once exclaim : 
“Of course! Why didn’t I see that be- 
fore ?” It has taken us by surprise, it js 
something unexpected, but immediately we 
recognize the truth. And the need for this 
logical exactitude gains emphasis when ope 
remembers that the truth or untruth of the 
climax of a story can rarely go undetected. 
In more abstruse questions deception is often 
easy through the reader's inability to. grasp 
the complex situation, and thus an apparently 
true conclusion may be allowed from,-false 
premises, or a false conclusion from true 
premises. But in fiction the subject is so- 
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simple, so familiar, so pliant in every way 
to the comprehension, that even the least 
educated mind can follow out the train of 
thought. How, then, when the teller of the 
tale has himself failed to see with an un- 
clouded eye ? How, when the end of all his 
labors is a palpable absurdity ? 

These three laws of climax, then — the out- 
come, originally, no doubt, of a long series 
of experiments — stand really upon a firm 
psychological basis. In human instinct they 
find their justification, and, in a natural in- 
tellectual requirement, their most imperative 
demand. To disregard them, it is evident, 
would be to disregard the dictates of Nature ; 
and this can rarely be adventured with im- 
punity. 


IT. 

It will be no new experience to any sea- 
soned reader that he shall have waded 
through a large number of romances which 
were brimful of incident and adventure, and 
that he shall have reached the end without 
semblance of a thrill, or the awakening of an 
ordinarily lukewarm interest. Possibly — 
and we will assume it to be so —the book in 
each case is freshly imaginative, the situa- 
tions are original and intrinsically exciting, 
and the solution of the tale —the climax — is 
held in suspense with artistic skill until the 
last page has been turned. Here we suppose 
a clever plot. Nevertheless, it has not stirred 
us for a moment ; it has not even prevented 
us dozing off to sleep. Why is this ? 

The question clearly will meet with a va- 
riety of answers dependent on the circum- 
stances ; because, of course, there are many 
different ways in which a story may fail — 
through lack of the human touch, through 
some obscurity in style or thought, through 
want of sincerity, through a dozen other 
causes which spring readily to the mind. 
One ventures the opinion here, however, that 
when a strongly-conceived dramatic situation 
falls flat and ineffective, the source of failure 
lies as frequently as not in one particular — 
insufficiency of preparation. At any rate, it 
can be shown that preparation is a prime 


necessity to dramatic presentation, and that 
without it good work in fiction is impossible. 
A few masterpieces and some odd thousand 
abortive efforts are equally evidence to the 
fact ; so that one might set about the argu- 
ment from either point of view. For many 
reasons, however, the former of the two al- 
ternatives would seem preferable ; and in- 
stinctively one turns to Stevenson. , 

In “ Treasure Island” you will remember 
those terrible hours of suspense, when Jim 
and his mother were waiting alone at the 
inn. Below lay the dead body of the old buc- 
caneer ; and upstairs the boy and the woman 
hunted feverishly through the seaman’s chest 
and listened—hardly daring to whisper a 
word — listened with all their ears for the 
tapping of the blind man’s stick upon the 
highway. It was such a period of agonizing, 
breathless fear as has not, one believes, ever 
been excelled in any story; and yet, on a 
calm and dispassionate judgment, dealing 
with the situation just as it stands, the fear 
is wholly without reason. For, in the ab- 
stract, there can be nothing very alarming 
about a blind man. A man handicapped by 
nature, a blind man, a man restricted in his 
power of evil-doing — whatever his inten- 
tions may be—by the infliction of Provi- 
dence is not an awe-inspiring person. The 
wonder is, then, that so helpless a creature 
could have created so overmastering a sense 
of dread. 

The most plausible explanation that strikes 
one at first glance is that the simple knowl- 
edge of Blind Pugh’s ruffianly disposition — 
already clearly revealed in the book — is 
enough of itself to react upon us naturally 
and infect us with an atmosphere of fear. 
But, if this be the real explanation, and if we 
are to accept it without qualification, how 
account for our attitude toward the criminal 
in actual life ? In actual life the picture of 
any celebrated criminal is more complete 
than Stevenson's picture of Blind Pugh. A 
modern energetic press sees to it that we 
shall be made fully acquainted with every de- 
tail of a murderer’s career. His methods, 
and all that prompted them, will be minutely 
analyzed, so that we may read without effort 
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the workings of his mind ; and lest our ap- 
preciation should still fall short of exact 
knowledge, a very excellent portrait of the 
man himself stares at us out of the printed 
page. No novelist could achieve, or would 
even attempt, so detailed a drawing. Yet 
one knows well enough that this murderer — 
a real murderer, mark you, a menace and 
peril to his fellows —has no power to ter- 
rorize a grown man. Alarm there would be 
most certainly if by some chance this crimi- 
nal were let loose upon society, but it would 
not be of a nature to paralyze action ; rather 
would it stiffen the determination of law- 
abiding people to stand up before the danger 
and forthwith rid themselves of such a pest. 

The strength, then, of Stevenson’s effect 
cannot result from the mere accurate draw- 
ing of Blind Pugh. Somehow our first 
thought, proverbially the best, but in reality 
the worst, has led us astray. Its super- 
ficiality —that inevitable attribute of all first 
thoughts — has brought us, it would seem, 
only so far as a half-truth, it has tempted us 
into mistaking a part for the whole. For, 
though accurate and detailed drawing is es- 
sential to the appreciation of any character 
in fiction, something much more subtle than 
this, it is clear, is necessary to give vitality 
to the picture. 

Turn more to “Treasure Island.” 
But this time, instead of opening the book 
where we had opened it before, try back a 
few chapters and see what has been happen- 
ing. There was that previous episode, you 
will find, when Blind Pugh came to the inn, 
and when, on Jim offering him a helping 
hand, “the horrible, soft-spoken, eyeless 
creature gripped it in a moment like a vice.” 
And presently, when Jim led him into the 
old buccaneer’s room and Blind Pugh showed 
upon the threshold, “the poor captain raised 
his eyes, and at one look the rum went out 
of him and left him staring sober. The ex- 
pression of his face was not so much of ter- 
ror as of mortal sickness. He made a move- 
ment to rise, but I do not believe that he 
had enough force left in his body.” He had 
been afraid of Black Dog—another ruffian 
who had previously paid him a visit — des- 


once 


perately afraid, but he stood up and fought 
him. Not so with Blind Pugh. At sight of 
him “the poor captain was filled with a mor- 
tal sickness.” And this, remember, was the 
effect made by Pugh on a seasoned scoun- 
drel, a man who had risked death in a thou- 
sand places in a thousand different ways, as 
tough a customer as you would meet in a life- 
time. How, then, when this same formidable 
blind man was coming in the silence of the 
night to a defenceless woman and child ? 

What a picture! And how the living 
realism of it comes home to us! The fortu- 
nate thing is that this literary tour de force 
should lend itself, as it does, so readily to 
analysis, and that it should so easily yield up 
its secret ; for the broad principle on which 
Stevenson has worked is obvious enough. 
He has adopted the natural method of gain- 
ing intensity by contrast, of building up the 
great from the lesser by a steady and en- 
lightening process of crescendo. Natural, I 
say, because human nature demands it ; be- 
cause the imagination of the average reader 
will always fail to grasp the full significance 
of any situation which is set before him un- 
expectedly and without adequate preparation. 
The average reader does not pretend to a 
trained imagination. His imaginative power 
exists, of course, but through want of prac- 
tice, it moves slowly ; it cannot, as a rule, 
complete an incomplete picture — at least, 
not immediately. For that reason, the 
author must present his thought in its en- 
tirety if it is to be properly understood. And 
to do this he must gradually pave the way. 
He must prepare and stimulate the imagina- 
tion by a series of incidents, each explaining, 
illuminating, and strengthening that which is 
to follow ; so that, when the final episode ar- 
rives, it shall burst upon the intelligence in- 
stantly, unmistakably, without effort, and with 
its fullest effect. 

Thus, the source of Stevenson’s power in 
“Treasure Island.’ That main incident — 
the dramatic episode at the inn — gains its 
force from the awful possibilities which we 
associate with Blind Pugh. This association 
of ideas, again, originates in the interview 
between Pugh and the old buccaneer when 
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the “ poor captain” was filled with a “ mortal 
sickness.” But even this would be tame in 
a sense and somewhat wanting in significance 
but for that previous incident —the visit of 
Black Dog. When Black Dog called, al- 
though the captain was afraid of him, he 
plucked up courage in the end, and, drawing 
his cutlass, attacked the intruder and sent 
him flying for his life from the house ; but, 
on Pugh’s appearance, the buccaneer “ made 
a movement to rise,” and — failed! A brave 
man, a man with plenty of fight in him, he 
was held down, nevertheless, at that crisis 
by a mortal sickness of fear.* 

In such circumstances, surely, the reader’s 
mind becomes so fully informed, so thor- 
oughly awakened to all the horrors of the 
position, that the final scene practically paints 
itself. There can be need now only for the 
iewest words. This contrast between a great 
tear and the greater fear of paralysis wants 
no further coloring. 

Now, compare with this the work of some 
clumsy writer, and see in what plight he finds 
himself. He is sublimely ignorant of the law 
of preparation, or — which is the same thing 
to all intents and purposes — he is unable to 
apply it; so that, when the great scena ar- 
rives, he finds that it has turned up, like a 
six-months’-old_ child, rather unexpectedly. 
What is the consequence ? Nobody is ready. 
Here is a pretty kettle of fish, then! The 
whole affair is unnatural, and should not have 
happened at all. What is the poor author to 
do ? Well, obviously, he must talk. Talk is 
the refuge of every man in a mess, and, the 
worse the mess, the louder and more voluble 
must be the talk. Because the chief thing is 
not to let the other side think or be heard ; 
comment must be shouted down, and criti- 
cism stupefied, if possible, with a torrent of 
And so our author starts to shout 
— there is nothing else for it—and he rants 
and raves, and foams at the mouth, and 
throws words here and words there, and 
misses the bull’s-eye every time. An explo- 
sion of language, a gallant attempt at the im- 
possible, and—all too late! For the situa- 


verbosity. 


* The question of “‘ atmosphere ” — which, of course, 
arises here—is, with a view to avoiding confusion, 
disregarded in the present article. 


tion is not before the reader’s mind, and 
words are powerless’ now to put it there. 
The proper means have been neglected ! elo- 
quence — if eloquence it be — avails nothing. 

With the more finished craftsman, sim- 
plicity of description is characteristic always 
of the closing episode. It is the logical con- 
sequence of well-planned preparation. If the 
picture be practically finished —as we see 
that it is, when skilfully handled —if weeks 
have been spent in painting it, how small a 
thing must be that last artistic touch! The 
work has been already done, the full force 
of the effect made in advance. 

So that it would seem that the perfect story 
shall consist of continuous preparation, the 
main episode being prepared by minor epi- 
sodes, and these minor episodes being them- 
selves prepared. And this is the truth. But, 
at the same time, it is well to bear in mind 
that the perfect story can never be produced 
by an imperiect humanity, and that it is often 
possible to reduce a sound proposition ad 
absurdum by the simple process of exhaus- 
tion ; as, in this instance, should one point 
out that, if every incident is to be prepared, 
then it would be quite impossible to get so 
far back as the beginning. Nevertheless, the 
principle holds good. Preparation is the key- 
note of dramatic presentation, and the author 
must keep this fact before him always. He 
must lead up to his situation by a gradual 
process, he must pave the way by illumining 
episodes, and, if this be done with even the 
humblest skill, the final scene shall stand 
forth in the reader’s sight a vivid reality. 

What a wealth of material, then, is re- 
quired for the making of a story! And how 
the writer’s brain should teem with incident 
Lefore ever he may venture upon the telling 
of a tale! To many this will seem a dis- 
heartening reflection. But, after all, if a man 
has any gift for fiction, the devising of inci- 
dent will come almost as a second nature. 
In time, no doubt, the well will dry up— 
look at the writers of our own or any other 
day who have written much — but that must 
be forgotten. Meanwhile, presumably, ideas 
flow freely ; the author’s business is to see 
that they are used to good advantage. 

The Londen Author. Archibald Dunn. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one whe 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


e*-e 


Readers of THE WRITER will no doubt take 
special interest in Archibald Dunn’s practical 


essay, “ Concerning the Telling of a Story,” 
which is reprinted, with grateful acknowledg- 
ments, from the London Author, and will be 
continued. 


e* 


Charles Hanson Towne, the managing 
editor of the Smart Set, has discovered that 
the story, “The Shurtleff Dinners,” pub- 
lished in the Smart Set for January, origi- 
nally appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for 
October, 1900, under the title, “‘ The Draxon 
Dinner,” by Charles Warren, the only change 
in the story being in the title and the sub- 
stitution of the name “Shurtleff” for 
“ Draxon” throughout the narrative. The 
story was sold to the Smart Set as an origi- 
nal production by a contributor signing him- 
self “ Frederick Herron.” Mr. Towne says: 
“Since the discovery of Mr. Herron’s 
plagiarism I have communicated with several 
magazine editors in New York, giving them 
his name and address, and I find that he has 
been submitting work in many quarters ; 
indeed, he wrote me when he submitted his 
first story here that he had already had 
stories accepted by several prominent peri- 
odicals, and we had no doubt as to his in- 
tegrity.”” To discourage such fraudulent pro- 
cedure, it is to be hoped that Mr. Towne will 
pursue this case of obtaining money under 
false pretences to the legal limit. 


* 


The 
rently 


North 
been 


American Review has appa- 
imposed upon by a literary 
agency, which sold to it an old address by 
Lord Rosebery as ‘a new contribution, with- 
out the English statesman’s knowledge or 
consent. The article was printed in the Feb- 
ruary Review, and was entitled “ Bookishness 
and Statesmanship.” Lord Rosebery writes 
to the Westminster Gazette: “It is quite 
true that I delivered and published an ad- 
dress on that subject some years ago, but I 
never authorized its publication in the North 
American Review. Neither have I received 
any intimation from its editor of his inten- 
tions, nor indeed the courtesy of any com- 
munication whatever from him. You may 
judge, then, of my surprise to see the pub- 
lished article.” David A. Munro, managing 
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editor of the North American Review, says : 
“The article purporting to come from Lord 
Rosebery was sold to us by a literary agency 
in which we had complete confidence. We 
had no reason to question the correctness 
of the representations made to us.” This 
seems to be another case for legal action, 
in the interests of honesty. 
+ * * 

To the Simplified Spelling Board's list of 
300 words published March 21, 1906, and for- 
mally accepted by about 20,000 persons, the 
Board has now added a second list of 
amended spellings, including seventy-five 
words, which in the form recommended have 
been approved by nearly all the 200 edu- 
cators, philologists, men of science, men of 
letters, and men of affairs who constitute the 
Spelling Board and its Advisory Council. 
Here is the list, showing the new and the 
old ways of spelling : — 


ake ache 
aile aisle 
agast aghast indetted indebted 
alfabet alphabet iland island 
autograf autograph ile isle 
autum autumn lam lamb 
bedsted bedstead leag league 
bibliografy bibliography lim limb 
biografy biography num numb 
buro borough pamflet pamphlet 
bild build yaragraf paragraph 
bilding building ane phonetic 
campain campaign onograf phonograph 
camfor camphor fotograf photograph 
quire choir tisic phthisic 
cifer cipher tisis phthisis 
coco cocoa procede proceed 
colleag colleague redout redoubt 
colum column redoutable redoubtable 
condit conduit redouted redoubted 
counterfit counterfeit sent scent 
curteous courteous sion scion 
curtesy courtesy sissors scissors 
crum crumb sithe scythe 
det debt siv sieve 
dettor debtor slight sleight 
diafram diaphragm solem solemn 
dout doubt soveren sovereign 
dumb succede succeed 
egg surfit surfeit 
exceed telegraf telegraph 
foreign telefone telephone 
forfeit thum thumb 
furlouch tung tongue 
ghastly wier weir 
ghost wierd weird 
guard yoman yeoman 
gardian guardian 


The Syracuse Post-Standard points out 
that the new spellings, embodied in narrative, 
might make the language look like this : — 

It was autum. A yoman of the gard looked over 
the redout, a leag from home. His lims were num. 
His tung was thick. His thums aked. It was a solem 


harang 


harangue 
hight 


height 





moment. The docil yoman said, “ I’ll, get a furlo.” 


“No,” said the hostil captain, “ not till the end of 


the foren campain.” The yoman stood agast and 
dum. 

At last he said, “I have had no lam chops, coco, 
nor egs this autum.” “ An awful forfit,” remarkt 
the captain. ‘ You should send your fotograf to the 
papers. You look like a gost.’”’ At this harang the 
sensitiv yoman walkt away thru the ranks, threw 
away his pocket sissors, shaved himself with a sithe, 
and riskt his life in a gastly manner at the head of 
the colum, 


This, however, is hardly fair, and a circular 
issued by the Spelling Board, spelled in ac- 
cordance with the simplifications recom- 
mended, shows, as it says, that “ the amount 
of change in any one paragraf is still very 
small. The printed page has become in no 
way strange in appearance.” 

* se - 

The simplified spelling movement may be 
making progress, but it is not conspicuous 
as yet. Meanwhile, as THE WRITER has al- 
ready pointed out, writers will do well not 
to use the simplified spellings in making 
manuscripts, since they are not yet used to 
any extent in newspapers, magazines, and 
books, and using them in a manuscript will 
mean that they must all be changed to the 
ordinary form before the manuscript is sent 
to the printer —rather than do which an 
editor might regretfully reject the manu- 
script. W. H. H. 


NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 


The cider had not been | 
sold to be drank on the | 
premises. 





The cider had not been 
sold to be drunk on the 
premises. 


“TIT have not resigned 
and do not intend to,” 
says Comptroller Ridgely. 


“T have not resigned 
and do not intend to re- 
sign,” says Comptroller 
Ridgely. 


Rev. Gow was pastor of Rev. Mr. Gow was pas- 
a Methodist church. tor of a Methodist 
church. 


No one will want the 
second place n the na- 
tional ticket until they 


see the first fading. 


No one will want the 
second place on the na- 
tional ticket until he sees 
the first fading. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Fannie Stearns Davis, who had a poem, 
* A Sea-Spell,” in Harper’s Magazine for 
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February, and who has another poem, “A 
Joy From. Little Things,” in the Atlantic for 
March, was born in Cleveland, O., but has 
lived all her life in Massachusetts, where her 
father has held the pastorate of two Congre- 
gational churches. Hence, she says, her tra- 
ditions and education have had the advan- 
tages and shortcomings typical of a New 
England clergyman’s family. She was 
graduated in 1904 from Smith College, where 
her interest in writing was greatly stimulated 
by the atmosphere and vital influences of the 
institution and of the country ’round about. 
Since graduation she has studied music and 
languages in Boston, dabbled a bit in settle- 
ment work, taught English and literature a 
year in a church school near Chicago, and 
so on—all, she adds, in the process of 
eliminating from her possibilities of life the 
things she couldn’t do. Miss Davis is now 
at home in Pittsfield, Mass., and hopes to do 
more with her writing than heretofore. She 
has had verses during the past two or three 
years in Lippincott’s, Everybody’s, the Inde- 
pendent, Harper’s, and the Atlantic. The 
only published prose work, besides what used 
to appear in the Smith College Monthly, has 
been two small unsigned articles in the Con- 
tributors’ Club of a recent Atlantic. Miss 
Davis is a sister of William Stearns Davis, 
the author of several historical novels, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 


Juliet C. Isham, whose poem, “ Revealed,” 
was published in Harper’s Magazine for Feb- 
ruary, was born in the state of New York, 


and lives in Brooklyn. On her father’s side 
she is a lineal descendant of Benning Went- 
worth, who in 1734 was made royal governor 
and king’s counselor of New Hampshire, and 
whose colonial residence, near Portsmouth, 
has been celebrated in Longfellow’s “ Tales 
of a Wayside Inn.” From hér mother she 
claims descent from William Williams, one of 
the signers of the Declaration, and 

Nathaniel Greene, of Revolutionary fame. 
For some years Mrs. Isham has been an oc- 
casional contributor of poems and prose to 
Harper's Magazine, the Century, the At- 
lantic, and other periodicals. Some of her 
work, written under her maiden name, Juliet 


from 


C. Marsh, has been perpetuated in “ Repre- 
sentative Sonnets by American Poets,” pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. and others. 
in a volume called “ Treasures of the Poetic 
World.” She was but sixteen when her 
poem, “ Loves,” was written and published 
in the Atlantic Monthly, and Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich said that she was the youngest con- 
tributor who ever gained entrance to the 
Atlantic Monthly. 


Katharine Lynch, who had a story, “ The 
Sign,” in the Red Book for February, and a 
poem, “ A Woman's Prayer,” in Ainslee’s for 
February, is a Californian by birth and train- 
ing, and a graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Most of her life has been passed on 
the cattle ranges in Southern California, and 
later in the well-known coast towns. This, 
with the exception of a year in Honolulu, in 
search of material, has furnished her with 
her only experience and her only material 
for story work. She began writing in 1903, 
and since then has had verse published in 
Lippincott’s, the Overland Monthly, and 
Ainslee’s, a prose article in Out West, and 
short stories in the Argonaut and the Red 
300k. Sunset has some verse of hers not 
yet printed. 


Mary K. Maule, whose story, “ Their Trial 
Marriage,” was published in the Red Book 
for February, is the wife of John P. Maule, 
a New York lawyer. Mrs. Maule came to 
New York from Denver three years ago, and 
since then has had articles of a sociological 
and humanitarian nature published in the 
Century, the World’s Work, the Outlook, 
Collier’s, the Ladies’ Home Journal, Mun- 
sey’s, and the Review of Reviews, and stories 
in the Red Book, the Blue Book, St. 
Nicholas, the Youth’s Companion, Munsey’s, 
Ainslee’s, Collier’s, Travel (formerly the 
Four Track News), and Pearson’s, besides 
contributing a number of articles to smaller 
magazines. In the Century for July, 1907, 
she had an article, entitled ‘“ Breaking 
Horses by Kindness,” dealing with the 
method of training and breaking horses by 
a system of education rather than by bru- 
tality and force, which has attracted wide- 
spread attention. The Animal Rescue 
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League, of Boston, has asked permission to 
have 50,000 copies of the article printed in 
pamphlet form, for distribution in this coun- 
try and in Europe. Mrs. Maule knows the 
West thoroughly, as she has lived there much 
of her life, and much of her fiction is of a 
Western character, although she has traveled 
a good deal and writes of other places and 
phases of life, as well. She has just com- 
pleted a book, a story of Western life, which 
she has entitled “ The Knight of the X Bar 
B,” which is now in the hands of the pub- 
lishers, and she is at work on a boys’ book, 
the scene of which is located in Nebraska 
at that period in the history of the state, 
during the Kansas-Nebraska struggle, just 
preceding the civil war, dealing with a jour- 
ney half across the continent in a “ prairie 
schooner,” and the pioneer life of a family of 
Quaker children on the plains of Nebraska. 


Mary Stockbridge, whose story, ‘ The 
Winning of Vict’ry,” was published in Short 
Stories for February, has lived in or near St. 
Louis fearly all her life, although she is now 
living in New Rochelle, N. Y., or, as she 
herself expresses it, “ forty-five minutes from 
Broadway.” She is one of the newer writers, 
although a few years ago she did some news- 
paper work, and had a number of stories 
published in the Black Cat, Munsey’s, and 
Short Stories. She is now at work upon a 
novel, but she is more interested in the study 
of sociology than in anything else. 


Mark F. Wilcox, whose story, “ His Con- 
vert,” was published in the Century for Feb- 
ruary, was born in South Africa, where his 
parents were missionaries, and lived in that 
land until he was fifteen years old, when he 
came to America to complete his education. 
While at Oberlin, he wrote a South African 
sketch and sent it to Physical Culture. It 
was accepted, and he received his first check 
when he was but seventeen years old. After 
that the writer’s “itch” began to develop. 
He wrote more sketches for Physical Cul- 
ture, and finally sent a more ambitious article 
to McClure’s Magazine. It was rejected, but 
with characteristic courtesy the editor sug- 
gested that the manuscript might find a 
market at the Century office. After an ex- 


citing period of probation, Mr. Wilcox did 
receive a letter of acceptance from the Cen- 
tury. This was in 1904. Then for three 
years, although he wrote stories and wrote 
stories, even neglecting his regular college 
work in his eagerness to be producing some- 
thing, he sold only one story — and that to 
the Blue Book Magazine — until June, 1907, 
when “ His Convert,” after having traveled 
to a round dozen offices, found acceptance 
with the Century. Since then he has sold 
two stories to the Youth’s Companion. Mr. 
Wilcox graduated from Oberlin in 1906, and 
has since been teaching school, this last year 
at Park College, Parkville, Mo. As soon 
as he can, he intends to return to South 
Africa and teach there, incidentally acquiring 
more experience, as he hopes some time to 
make his living by writing. 


& 
> 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Meredith.—George Meredith, the most 
famous contemporary English man of letters, 
is eighty years old to-day [ February 12]. 
With Thomas Hardy and Algernon Swin- 
burne, he is the last of the great Victorian 
writers, but he was busy building. his fame 
when both his fellows were still unknown. 

Mr. Meredith has been writing novels and 
poems during fifty-four of his eighty yéars, 
and for more than thirty years he was liter- 
ary reader to Chapman and Hall. He was 
born in Hampshire in 1828, and he began life 
as a journalist, writing articles for the Morn- 
ing Post on social and literary topics, and 
editing the Ipswich Journal. 

For years after he came to London he lived 
in real poverty. After he had abandoned 
journalism for literature he arrived at a time, 
indeed, when he had only a guinea in his 
pocket. With this he bought a sack of oat- 
meal ; and, being too poor to buv fuel, he 
subsisted, it is said, during the whole of the 
time he was writing “Evan Harrington” 
on most unpalatable meals of oatmeal and 
water. 

At the beginning his public was limited and 
his genius unregarded. Indeed, monetary 
success has never been his, and even when he 
had achieved great fame he did not receive 
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more than £400 for one of his novels. — 
London Express. 


Oppenheim.— E. Phillips Oppenheim spends 
most of his time at Sheringham on the Nor- 
folk coast, where he has a pleasant country 
house. He works in the mornings and plays 
golf in the afternoons. Writing of his work 
in the Bookman Mr. Oppenheim says: “I 
have made it a hobby for many years to fre- 
quent the cafés in all the cities which I visit 
on my travels. I make the acquaintance of 
the maitre d’hétel whenever possible, and in 
my conversation with him and by studying 
the types represented among the patrons a 
good idea for a story inevitably suggests it- 
self. The rest is comparatively easy. I 
write scarcely a line, but dictate the whole 
book to my secretary in rather long instal- 
ments.” In character drawing Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s stumbling-block is woman. “ Women 
are my great difficulty,” he says. “I never 
could understand them and would prefer to 
write my stories without them, only the pub- 
lic won't let me.” 


Parker. — Sir Gilbert Parker first conceived 
the idea of “ The Weavers” ten years ago. 
He did not begin to write the book until six 
years afterward. Then he occupied four 
years in the work, completing it last year, and 
from ‘that moment until its publication last 
September he continued to revise and polish 
the pages as they came to his hands. 

People who wonder how Sir Gilbert ac- 
complishes so much in many departments 
of activity may learn from him that it is all 
due to systematic work. During four days 
of the week he devotes his energy to his 
parliamentary work. When he is writing a 
book, the other three days are spent out of 
town at his little home, six hundred years 
old, which once belonged to John of Gaunt. 
His holidays are few, and a few weeks at 
Marienbad yearly constitutes his vacation. 
If in winter he goes to Egypt, or Italy, or 
Spain, it is to settle down and work. Every 
morning he rises at a quarter past seven, and 
is hard at work at his desk by nine. Every 
day at twelve he mounts his horse at the foot 
of the Duke of York steps and rides for an 
hour. He is in the House of Commons from 





half-past ten until eleven, with an hour for 
dinner. Sometimes for a year at a time he 
does not dine out, although he and his Ameri- 
can wife keep open house to guests at dinner 
constantly. Such is the life of the busy writer 
and active politician, who never allows any 
distractions of life to come between him and 
his work. 

Sardou.— M. Sardou began to talk and to 
illustrate his language with action. As he 
mentioned a name, his phrases, his accent, his 
expression, and his gestures were those of 
the person to whom it belonged; then 
another name was mentioned, and in a flash 
he had changed and was mimicking to perfec- 
tion a person of a totally different character. 
To converse with M. Sardou is, indeed, to 
experience something apart from ordinary 
association with men. He sets forth every 
idea in the form of a short drama which he 
acts right through, putting life into every 
dull detail, and carrying home every point 
with word, feature, and limb. 

I changed the conversation to the experi- 


ences of his youth, and asked him to give me 
some description of that period. His early 
days were days of hard study and poverty ; 
in fact, the man who can now command a 
fortune for a new play has known the bitter- 


ness of actual want. Though he was born in 
Paris, his father was a Provencal, and his 
veins are charged with much of the strong, 
vivacious blood of the South. It was in- 
tended that he should be a doctor, but soon 
after he had begun the study of medicine it 
was found to be impossible to provide him 
with the funds necessary to continue it. He 
lived in a garret, gave lessons in Greek and 
Latin, and placed his pen at the disposal of 
the publishers in return for wretched pay. 
After devoting several months to the neces- 
sary research work, and then to writing a 
biography of Jérome Cardan, he was forced 
by hunger to accept payment at the rate of a 
penny a line. The passion for the stage 
showed itself, despite his troubles, through- 
out these early days. He was frequently a 
member of the claque at the Théatre Fran- 
cais, and when he returned home it was his 
custom to turn over in his mind the char- 
acters and the structure of the play which he 
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had seen, and to try to construct new situa- 
tions and new endings from the material used 
by the author. Sometimes he would leave 
before the last act was played, and proceed 
home and imagine it ; then on the next even- 
ing he would sit the whole play through and 
compare his idea of the last act with that 
worked out on the stage. In this way, by 
means of daily dramatic exercise, he attained 
marvelous skill in the art of “ erecting the 
scaffolding” for a play. 

“ At that time I knew a shoemaker,” said 
M. Sardou, “ who had to fill up a good deal 
of his time by walking up and down his work- 
shop waiting for customers. He was a kind- 
hearted fellow, and undertook to make my 
shoes and to wait patiently for the money. 
Every hali-year regularly he sent me his bill, 
and just as regularly I found my finances in 
sueh a state that I could not pay. My first 
play, ‘La Taverne des Etudiants,’ was hissed 
at the Odéon, and all my hopes of paying 
my friendly shoemaker from that source 
were dashed to the ground. I then felt so 
‘ ashamed of myself that I dared not pass his 
shop. But my only pair of shoes was in a 
hopéless state of dilapidation. Collecting to- 
gether evéry sou that I possessed, I went to 
another shop and bought the cheapest ready- 
made pair that I could get. A few days later, 
when I was waiting outside the Odéon, I sud- 
denly found myself face to face with my shoe- 
maker. After giving me a genial nod of rec- 
ognition, he stared at me for a moment ; 
then his eyes dropped from my face to my 
feet. All the geniality disappeared, and with 
an expression of the utmost disgust he ex- 
claimed : ‘Where in the name of everything 
did you buy that wretched lot ? C’est de la 
confection!’ The day of my success came 
eventtially, however, and I paid my shoe- 
maker. Some years later, when I had be- 
come known to the world, I met him again. 
“M: Sardou,’ he said, ‘nobody can deny that 
you*have made long strides in my shoes.’ ” — 
“R. R.,” in the London Morning Post. 


Warner.— Ann Warner is an indefatigable 
worker with her pen literally, since she never 
uses a typewriter. During the year 1907, in 
addition to dramatizing “ Aunt Mary,’ she 
had fifty-eight short stories printed in 


America, three books brought out in Eng- 
land, one published in this country, and the 
manuscript prepared for two more. The 
original story of “Aunt Mary” was re- 
written five times before it appeared in book 
form, and the author wrote the play twice 
before it was staged. — New York Sun. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Does Newspaper Work Injure a Style? — The 
anonymous author of ‘‘ Confessions of a Lit- 
erary Journalist” in the Bookman is inclined 
to quarrel with the axiom that newspaper 
work is the ruin of a good style in writing. 
“While it makes against the habit of care,” 
he says, “ against the long search for the one 
word created for that very place in that one 
sentence since time began, it makes also for 
vividness, for facility, and for nervous force — 
in those born with any sense of style to de- 
velop or destroy. Those who, wanting this 
faculty, have been taught certain imitative 
rules in school or college it does ruin ; such 
people fall at once into the habit of putting 
down stock phrases; but of such are the 
failures in both literary journalism and that 
which Goldsmith called polite letters. The 
art of ‘ breaking away,’ then, lies in choosing 
that moment when one is at the top of the 
curve ; when being full of detail and the 
sense of life, one has not yet lost the power 
of inner imagination.” 


A Happily Lost School of Fiction. — Why for 
the past generation have we not had in peri- 
odicals the kind of short stories of romantic 
love which abounded sixty years ago — sto- 
ries in which the youth and the maiden occu- 
pied the reader’s interest from the beginning 
to the end, excluding other characters except 
those bearing directly upon the love-affair 
between these two, favoring or opposing, and 
admitting no feature or incident which did 
not either directly heighten the romance or 
roughen its course ? The American novel — 
after the days of Irving and Cooper and be- 
fore the recognition of Hawthorne — was 
usually an expansion of this insipid banquet, 
helped out by equally crude religious or 
moral flavors. In accounting for the disap- 


pearance of this kind of fiction it is easy to 
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say that the writers grew weary of immatur- 
ity. — H. M. Alden, in Harper’s Magazine for 
February. 


The Journalist. —Three nights ago I dined 
with a man who, by a stray word of mine, 
was reminded of the South African war, and 
for an hour he talked of old memories, of 
old ghosts, of old adventures, and of old 
scandals. ‘“ Chestnuts,” he said, when he 
rose to pay his bill. Yes, they were chest- 
nuts, but if he were to write down, even now, 
the secret history of those things he had 
seen and heard, those chestnuts would burn 
some people’s fingers. He was a journalist 


_ in South Africa, and he would be quite an- 


noyed to be taken for a literary gentleman, 
thovigh he knows something about life in 
many countries of the world, and has written 
columns enough to fill fifty books. 

The journalist ( who is not a literary man ) 
has many opportunities of studying the 
human heart, which is one of the best of 
books, though sometimes rather battered, ill 
bound, and dog’s-eared, cracked, and too 
much fingered by a careless Fate. Perhaps 
too much reading of it inclines him to be a 
pessimist, for he learns too much of its 
vanity, and ignorance, and cruelty. The in- 
terview that the reporter jots down in his 
notebook, or, better still, in his brain (for 
the notebook is the sign of a bad journalist ), 
is generally accompanied by marginal notes 
which do not appear in print. And while 
the great person is telling him what to say, 
in order to conceal what should be said, the 
reporter sees the lie trembling upon his lips 
and the secret staring him in the eyes. With 
his eyes open the journalist sees a thousand 
things that tell a story, though he does not 
write it down. It is his mission in life to go 
into other people’s houses to get at the life 
stories of strangers while the clock ticks. 
And that is a great training in the school of 
life, where no man may ever shut his lesson 
book and say all is learned. I, like others 
of my craft, have had many strange inter- 
views, with dukes, and field marshals, and 
lord chief justices, and other great pomposi- 
ties, with famous authors anxious for adver- 
tisement, and anxious to avoid it, with ex- 
plorers and adventurers, with ratcatchers 


and revolutionaries, and rogues of all de- 
grees, and | carry in what I am pleased to 
call my brain the memory of many queer 
conversations of which only a few stray 
words have passed into print. 

So it is that the journalist gets into the 
middle of things, and literature, as it is made 
to-day, takes a second place in his esteem, 
for he is demoralized by life. His appetite 
grows with what it feeds on, and he is ever 
eager to industriously read new pages of the 
book of life which is not literature. There 
in One sentence are a mixed metaphor and a 
split infinitive. ... But I write as a jour- 
nalist. — Philip Gibbs, in the London 
Tribune, 
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{ For the convenience of readers Toe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they’ write.] 


Epmunp CLarence StepmMan. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. Atlantic (38 c.) for March. 

Own Betnc Ortcrnat. Irving Babbitt. Atlantic 
( 38 c.) for March. 

THINKING BY TyPewriTeR. Contributors’ Club, At- 
lantic (38 c.) for March. 

Reapinc. Edward S. Martin. Harper’s Magazine 
(38 c.) for March. 

For a Parcets Post. George v. L. Meyer. North 
American Review (38 c.) for March. 

Tue Poet’s Minp. Max Eastman. North American 
Review (38 c.) for March. 

Ernest Renan 1n His Yours. Illustrated. Alys 
Hallard. Putnam’s Monthly ( 28 c.) for March. 

Epmunp Crarence Stepman. Harry T. Peck. 
Bookman ( 28 c.) for March. 

Ecerton anp Acnes Castite. R. A. Whay. Book- 
man (28 c.) for March. 

Tue Newspaper as It Is. General Charles H. 
Taylor. Appleton’s Magazine ( 28 c.) for March. 

Encyctopepias, Past AND Present. Illustrated. 
Louis Windmiiller. American Monthiy Review of Re- 
views (28 c.) for March. 

Georce MeRepDITH, THE DEAN OF ENGLISH 
Novetists. Duncan Campbell Scott. Munsey’s for 
March. 

Tue Sicnrricance oF GoetHe’s Faust. Illustrated. 
Dr. Paul Carus. Open Court (13 ¢.) for March. 
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Henry A. Scuuter. With portrait. H. E. Kriebel. 
Pennsylvania-German (18 c.) for March. 

CONCERNING THE TELLING OF a Srory.—III, 
Archibald Dunn. Author (London) (18 c.) for 
March. 

Reversion TO Type. Mildred Ransom. Author 
< London ) (18 c. ) for March. 

Larcapio HEARN. Michael Monahan. 
(13 c.) for February. 

EpmunpD CLARENCE STEDMAN. Outlook (13 c.) for 
February 1. 

Francis THompson, Mystic anp Poet. 
Meynell. Collier's (13 c.) for February 1. 

Epmunp CLarReNce STEDMAN. With portrait. 
Henry Mills Alden. Harper's Weekly (13 c.) for 
February 1. 

A PsycuHoLocicaL Stupy oF HaMtert. 
Wainwright, M. D. New 
(18 c.) for February 1. 

Tue Work or Georce MerepitH. Elisabeth 
Luther Cary. New York Times Saturday Review for 
February 8. 

STEPHEN Massett anp His Frrenps. Mary Ogden 
Vaughan. Argonaut (13 c.) for February 15. 


Papyrus 


Wilfred 


John W. 
York Medical Record 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 





Preparations are being made for the cele- 
bration of the Milton tercentenary next fall. 


A biography of the late Francis Thompson 
is being prepared by Francis Meredith Wil- 
fred Meynell. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. announce a book 
entitled “ Concerning Lafcadio Hearn,” by 
Dr. George M. Gould, with whom Hearn 
lived for a time in Philadelphia. A_ bibli- 
ography of Hearn’s writings by a son of Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman will accompany the 
volume. 


Clement Shorter’s book on Charlotte 
Bronté and her circle is now out of print, 
after a prosperous career, and Mr. Shorter 
does not intend to reprint it. Its place will 
be taken by a larger work containing much 
new material, with the old, entitled “The 
Brontés’ Life and Letters.” 


A book entitled ‘“ Materials and Methods 
in Fiction” is announced by the Baker & 
Taylor Company. The author is Clayton 
Hamilton, who has been in recent years a 
contributor to leading magazines, and is now 
associate editor of the Forum. Mr. Hamil- 
ton was from 1901 to 1904 a tutor in English 
at Columbia, and his book is to contain an 
introduction by Professor Brander Matthews. 


Another book about Meredith is to be pub- 
lished soon under the title of “The Novels 
of George Meredith,” by E. E. J. Bailey. Its 
object is to show the analogies between Mr. 
Meredith’s work and that of the earlier 
novelists, as well as to point out its purpose 
and peculiar qualities. 

The latest biographer of Thomas Hood is 
Walter Jerrold, and in a volume just com- 
pleted he aims to correct the errors of pre- 
vious writers. His work is to be called 
“Thomas Hood — His Life and Times,” and 
it is to be published in London this month 
by Alston Rivers. 

The story of “ Madame de Staél and Her 
Lovers,” as told by Francis Gribble in the 
attractively printed volume published by 
James Pott & Co., is largely made up of cor- 
respondence, interspersed with the biog- 
rapher’s own material and comment, that 
make of the work a composite whole. 

Rhey D. Snodgrass, formerly connected 
with Collier’s Weekly, has been made editor- 
in-chief of the New England Magazine. 

The Literary Agency of London, in behalf 
of an unnamed London publishing house, 
offers a prize of 250 guineas for the best first 
novel of any writer submitted before August 
31, agreeing that the decision of the judges — 
Andrew Lang, W. L. Courtney, and Clement 
Shorter — shall be announced before Janu- 
ary I, and that the prize-winning manuscript 
shall be published before June 30, 1909. The 
address of the agency, which is responsible, 
is 5 Henrietta street, Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, W. C. 

The American Sunday School Union, 
Philadelphia, offers $2,000 in prizes for re- 
ligious literature — $1,000 for the best origi- 
nal work on “Christian Principles in Our 
Rural Districts : How to Make Them a Con- 
trolling Influence” ; and $600 for the best 
original work and $400 for the next best 
original work on “ The Bible an Attractive 
Book.” Each writer is asked to give an ap- 
propriate original title to his work, and will 
be allowed freedom in the form and style of 
treatment of the topic. The society desires 
books of a practical, instructive, popular, and 
evangelical character. 
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Non-graduate students of political economy 
who have hitherto been debarred from par- 
ticipating in the Hart, Schaffner, and Marx 
competition for the best essays on economics 
will be glad to learn that restrictions have 
been removed. Such writers may either 
compete with college graduates or enter their 
efforts in three special classes, in which the 
first prizes are $600, $500, and $300. Profes- 
sor J. Laurence Laughlin, of the University 
of Chicago, has charge of the competition. 
The prize essays are usually brought out in 
book form, five having been already pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The Young Men’s Hebrew Association of 
Philadelphia offers a prize of $100 for the 
best essay on the subject “ The Emancipa- 
tion of the Jews in Modern Times.” No 
limit of length is set. Each essay must be 
signed with an assumed name and be accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope, indorsed on the 
outside with the assumed name, and contain- 
ing enclosed on a slip of paper the assumed 
name and the real name and address of the 
writer. Essays must be sent to Isaac Hass- 
ler, chairman, 302 Watkins building, 1033 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, on or before 
October 1, 1908. 

The municipality of Bologna will celebrate 
the first centenary of the birth of Garibaldi 
by awarding a prize for the best historical 
account of the Expedition of the Thousand. 
The manuscripts may be in Italian, French, 
English, or German, and they must be re- 
ceived by June 30, 1910. 

Edwin Ginn, the publisher, and Hubert 
R. Gibbs, head of the editorial department of 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., have examined the 
manuscripts submitted in competition for the 
two prizes of $1,000 each offered by the 
American Humane Education Society, one 
for the best story showing the folly of inter- 
national wars, and the other for the best 
story to make the rich and poor more kind 
to each other and to harmonize the disputes 
betweén capital and labor, and report that, 
while several of the stories in competition for 
both these prizes are of considerable interest, 
not one of them is entitled to either of the 
prizes offered by the society. There were 
five manuscripts offered in competition for 
the first prize, and eleven for the second. 


At an early date the American Baptist 
Publication Society will publish a new illus- 
trated weekly paper for girls, entitled the 
Girl’s World. Miss A. Edith Meyers, for- 
merly on the editorial staff of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, will be the editor. This peri- 
odical will be a companion to the Youth’s 
World, which will hereafter be devoted ex- 
clusively to the interests of boys. The semi- 
monthly paper, Young Reaper, will be dis- 
continued after July 1 of this year, as the 
Girl’s World, to be issued weekly, will more 
than take its place. 


What’s in the Magazines ( Chicago ) has 
suspended publication. 

Burr W. McIntosh, photographer and lec- 
turer, has gone into bankruptcy, but the Burr 
McIntosh Monthly ( New York ), published 
by the Burr Publishing Company, is not 
affected. 

Following the bankruptcy proceedings of 
the A. C. Gunter Publishing Company, 
Esther C. Gunter, widow of Archibald Clav- 
ering Gunter, has filed papers in bankruptcy. 

The Hunter Publishing Company, of Oak 
Park, Ill., has gone into bankruptcy. 

The Robert Clarke Company, of Cincin- 
nati, is in the hands of a receiver. 

The Book News Monthly ( Philadelphia ), 
which is now edited by Norma Bright Car- 
son, makes its March issue a George Mere- 
dith number. 

John W. Oliver, editor of the Yonkers 
Statesman, died in Yonkers, N. Y., February 
9g, aged ninety-two. 

George Herbert Sass (‘“ Barton Grey” ) 
died at Charleston, S. C., February 10, aged 
sixty-two. 

Sir James Knowles, founder, proprietor, 
and editor of the Nineteenth Century, died 
in London February 13, aged seventy-six. 

Valerian Gribayedoff, the originator of 
newspaper illustration in the United States, 
died recently in Paris, aged fifty years. 

Crosby Stuart Noyes died at Pasadena, 
Calif., February 21, aged eighty-three. 

Professor Edward Gaylord Bourne died 
at New Haven February 24, aged forty-seven. 

Henry Loomis Nelson died in New York 
February 29, aged sixty-two. 





